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Moral Education in the Public 
Elementary Schools 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph. D. 

A brief survey of the field (of moral and religious educa- 
tion in America) reveals three aspects to which by way of intro- 
duction to the papers that follow, I may call your attention. 

1. A consciousness of need, of unrest. There exists a feel- 
ing, not only among clergymen and others not engaged in 
public school work, but also among teachers, that the public 
schools, much as they are accomplishing, are not doing enough. 

In some cases this dissatisfaction is based on ignorance of 
essential facts, and misconception of such facts as are known, 
as when the schools are r.. “red to as “godless,” because they 
do not teach formal religion; when they are dogmatically re- 
garded as lacking in morality, on the a priori ground that since 
they do not teach religion they, of course, cannot teach morality. 

It is even alleged that the steady increase of crime in the 
United States during the past fifty years—from there being 
one criminal in each 3,000 of the population to one in 300—is 
due to “the deliberate omission of direct religious instruction” 
from the curriculum of the American public schools during 
the same period. 

But there also exists a dissatisfaction with the moral output 
of the American public schools that is reasonable and well 
founded. Without harsh or unjust criticism, without making 
impossible demands, without belittling the wonderful achieve- 
ments of American teachers and school authorities during the 
past few decades, it may still be confessed in all soberness and 
humility, that we have in this matter come short. We are not 
equal to the task. We, therefore, have need of all possible 
light and power and planning. 

2. A cursory view of the situation reveals, secondly, the fact 
of diversity and change. Every state is a law unto itself, and 
in state after state the law is being changed. For example, some 
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states rigidly exclude the Bible from the schools, and the num- 
ber of such states is steadily increasing, especially in the West. 
On the other hand, the school law of Indiana provides that 
the Bible shall not be excluded from the public schools of the 
State, and this provision is officially interpreted to mean that 
the question whether to use and how to use the Bible in the 
schools is left to the good judgment and conscience of the 
teacher. In other States the sentiment of the community is 
regarded as the determining factor. In most States, however, 
where the use of the Bible is allowed, word or comment thereon 
is expressly forbidden. 

Again, regarding instruction in morals, in a few States a 
syllabus of topics for moral instruction is laid down by State 
authority ; in most no such guidance is offered. 

The General Assembly of one State (Virginia) has within 
the past year enacted a law requiring moral instruction in the 
public schools of the State. The instruction will, it is officially 
stated, be given by means of text-books and reading books. 

In South Dakota a State commission has recently been ap- 
pointed to prepare a course of study and adopt text-books, and 
this commission is “practically under instructions to prepare their 
work on a basis of scripture.” 

In the State of New York, however, a bill compelling moral 
instruction introduced into the legislature not long ago met 
with determined and overwhelming opposition. 

3. Again, with all this diversity, there is on one or two points 
a substantial, if not strenuous agreement. No one seems io want 
in this country any system whereby school children shall be di- 
vided, for any purpose, along sectarian lines. If any form of 
exercise is found te give offense to any, our procedure is rather 
to cut out that exercise, not to try to adapt it to differentiated 
groups. 

Again, with rare exceptions, no one seems as yet to want 
formal text-book instruction in morals. The fact of this opposi- 
tion is, perhaps, the most definite thing to be noted by a student 
of our systems. 

There seems to be a consensus, with a few distinguished 
exceptions, that formal instruction in morals is—to speak in 
the loosest terms—not the thing for our schools, But here 
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again there is some diversity. For while some hold that such 
work is desirable, but not at present practicable, attainable, 
owing chiefly to a lack of teachers able to carry on so difficult 
and delicate a task, others are firmly convinced that it is not de- 
sirable even if it were attainable, and that the resort to such 
means, if not a counsel of despair, at least may argue inefficient 
use of other and better means. For there certainly are other and 
better means than any that I have thus far referred to. 

On the whole, then, it would seem that our way of dealing 
with these questions is, in its positive features, somewhat unset- 
tled and unsatisfactory. 

The American plan of morai education in public schools 
has yet to be fully defined and developed. In this respect our 
situation is in striking contrast with that of other nations. Ger- 
many, France, and even England, have each a system. It would 
naturally seem that we might at least derive helpful suggestions 
from their systems. But not without careful discrimination. 

In Germany we have, on the one hand, the spectacle of 
liberal minded teachers being compelled to teach an outworn 
theology to pupils who more than half suspect a lurking insin- 
cerity; we find “a catechism written chiefly for illiterate peas- 
ants of the sixteenth century,” serving as the “text-book of 
morals for boys and girls of all grades of culture in modern 
Germany ;” we find the pupils of every school divided, for re- 
ligious instruction, in school hours, into separate groups along 
confessional lines. On the other hand, we find an almost uni- 
versal belief fixed in the hearts of the German people, that re- 
ligious instruction in schools is indispensable to the welfare of 
the fatherland. 

Truly it is hard to see what practicable suggestions for re- 
ligious and moral instruction may come to us from Germany, 
without serious modification. 

As for England, when we see how she is torn, and beridden, 
and oppressed by her system, a system which in its extreme 
appliction forces ratepayers to pay for having children in public 
schools taught theological tenets in which they (the ratepayers) 
do not believe, and which in its most liberal interpretation is 
abhorrent to American ideas, we may rejoice that from such 
a heritage we are blessedly free. 
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On the other hand, the visitor to a London board school 
during the first hour in the morning may witness (as I have 
done) the effective teaching of lessons in morals based on pas- 
sages from the Bible involving or suggesting no denominational 
or theological bias. To be sure, the forms may be but half 
filled, some pupils being excused under the conscience clause, 
some others—probably not the least needy—being excused to 
work. To be sure, also, such an effective and spirited lesson 
on the principles of practical living as one I especially have in 
mind may be and probably is exceptional. Yet there was an 
opportunity well improved—an opportunity which is not afforded 
in quite the same way in American public schools. And there 
are few who would not endorse these earnest words of Prof. 
Michael E. Sadler: “Education has a triple work, physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual. It must rest upon a belief. It must, 
to do its full work, be inspired by a faith in unseen things. To 
cut religious influences out of it is to mutilate it.” And yet 
we endorse with reservations, not accepting even the liberal 
measures which he advocates for effecting the desired end. 

And then there is France, which for the past twenty-five 
years has been wholly and heartily committed to the seculariza- 
tion, and at the same time, to the moralization, of her schools. 

In France the children are not only given moral instruction, 
but also instruction in morals. They are not only taught to 
be virtuous, but they are taught the grammar of virtue as well. 
They are even taught to run the gamut of virtue, distinguish- 
ing, for example, between 


Action criminelle 

Action honteuse 

Action injuste 

Action égoiste 

Action simplement mauvaise 
Action indifferente 
Action simplement bonne 
Action juste 

Action charitable 

Action généreuse 

Action héroique 
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Strangely enough, also, in secular France, in the official 
programs, framed according to the law of 1882, which is still 
in effect, we find set down “Duties to God,” with the explana- 
tion that the instruction shall be limited to two points—to teach 
the pupils not to pronounce lightly the name of God, and to 
teach them to associate with the idea of the first cause, and the 
perfect being a sentiment of respect and of veneration. What, 
then, can we learn from France? Not secularization of public 
education, for what France has painfully achieved we have 
had from the beginning. And as for formal instruction in 
morals, the head of the corner in the French system is the very 
stone which we have thus far rejected. And yet there must 
be something in the French system for which we shall one day 
find ourselves debtors. 

In this brief view I purposely omitted what I regard as the 
most hopeful and positive aspects of this question. I have tried 
to give an introduction to those speakers who will follow me, by 
clearing the ground, by suggesting the unsufficiency of certain 
means, by raising ghosts rather than laying them; and in par- 
ticular to emphasize this point: 

There is as yet no definite American plan of moral educa- 
tion. Such a plan ought to be developed. When it is developed 
it must and will be the American plan—essentially different from 
that of any other nation, a new creation. And finally, it must 
and will be developed in the American way—the way of growth, 
thru local and individual initiative and experiment. 

When it is developed, I venture to say that formal and con- 
scious instruction will have a subordinate place, and that the 
chief means of moral education will prove to be, on the one 
hand, the subject matter of the enriched curriculum, and, on the 
other hand, the social organization of the school on the basis 
of community life. 





Justice as an Ethical Basis 


PATTERSON DU BOIS 
Author and Literary Advisor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

A little child, after returning from school one day, naively 
submitted to the court of the home circle this case of class- 
room ethics: “The teacher makes the children pick up all the 
papers from the floor about their own desks, and sometimes 
the girls say, ‘Those are not my papers;’ but she says they 
must pick them up just the same.” Then with a child’s in- 
stinctive directness she added, “I should think it would be bet- 
ter not to let the papers get on the floor.” 


This plea of the children, that the papers were not theirs, 





is : The little girl simply shifted 
the problem back from cure to prevention. What she saw in 
a twinkling the brain of science and the heart of philanthropy 
have been gradually coming to see through the centuries. The 
world is a school-room, littered with disorder and misery. Shall 
we spend ourselves trying merely to alleviate it, or working 
to prevent it? This is the problem. Can love alone solve it? 

Love is the great dynamic of the soul. But human love 
has no essential wisdom, no selective and directive, no economic 
control. It is steam in the engine geared to no particular moral 
mechanism. It is electricity at play. Love may caress a child 
into saintship or it may punish him into criminal estrange- 
ment. It may lift the poor into self-respect and cheerful com- 
fort, or it may pauperize them into degradation and despair. 

But justice, and justice only, puts this great dynamic into 
complete harness. It is thus the fullest concrete expression 
of the right relation of man to man. No other virtue is thus 
all-adjustive and regulative of the interest of the common good. 
Justice thus gives to love its own highest efficiency and right 
of way. It is lookout and rudder; regulator and balance wheel. 
It is the thinking as well as the feeling virtue. As such, it 
must will, 

Without a sense of justice there is no sound moral sense. 
That the Christian needs all the morality he can get, is certain. 
That the culture of justice is the only sure road to it, is the pres- 
ent proposition. All about us, Christian men are failing in mor- 
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als. They do not appreciate the infinite obligation of rendering 
to every one his own or of enabling each to contribute his fullest 
to the common good. The result is social conditions as we see 
them among both rich and poor. 

Some Christians are afraid to be mora! lest they be “merely” 
moral. Now, just a little word on this point: When the Master 
Teacher told men that they must render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s, he 
gave them to understand that there is a moral obligation of man 
to man as well as a religious obligation of man to God. These 
two things are, at bottom, one, but in practice the finite mind 
will do well to think of them as two. Christianity includes mor- 
ality, sure enough, but human relations are so complex that it 
is worth while to think of morality as morality, however strongly 
we hold that being a Christian includes all. Unfortunately, with 
most Christians morality sometimes seems to have dropt out. 

In a social world every man I meet (as Emerson) is my 
master at some point—my Czsar to whom I must render tribute. 
Or rather, I must give to him his own in order that he in turn 
may contribute his best for the common good—of which I again, 
in turn, am a sharer. Now, when we come to reduce this 
complex idea to its lowest or simplest term, we shall find it 
to be Justice, or synonymously, equity; or fairness. 

Here, then, is the center of moral, or ethical thinking. Here 
is love’s wisdom, its guide, its premier. If this be so, how shall 
we teach justice as a dominant moral principle to children and 
men ? 

The answer is that as justice is the form in which the dis- 
criminating moral sense first arises in early childhood we have 
only to encourage and strengthen it by being just to the child, 
and avoid discouraging and weakening it by being unjust to 
him. And we do this by cultivating a just habit of mind—a habit 
which saturates the social thinking with this ideal: Justice ts 
the unlimited desire to render to every one his own in the larger 
conception and interest of the common good. 

The law of give-and-take is inevitable if these social relations 
are to be maintained. Duty arises out of the very law of self- 
preservation. Rights and duties appear as different sides of the 
same shield—as variant aspects of the same moral-social sense. 
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It is a view of eternity—a strong ground for belief in immor- 
tality. In the best sense it is preventive, formative, and construc- 
tive ; while secondarily it is repressive, corrective, retributive. In 
any case its business is to render unto every one his own, in the 
larger determination of the common good. 

It is unfortunate that this norm of definition has been much 
beclouded and vitiated in the average mind through a half-under- 
standing of juristic terminology. The result is that we find 
the word “justice” commonly used as the synonym of punish- 
ment or of mere legal victory. Lynching, for instance, is regarded 
as “speedy justice’ whereas vengeance is really what is meant. 
There is no real difference betwen justice and equity but there 
is a technical difference in court procedure. Consequently, the 
common mind comes to think that one may get justice without 
equity ; or worse still, that if one is legal, he is just. It is easy 
to see hew far from the true meaning we may get through loose 
usage or through a stricter professionalism. 

Despite the fact that justice is the primal and most persistent 
moral sense, society, (for reasons not possible to consider here) 
groans under the injustice of :nan. By this injustice we are 
making delinquents and criminals faster than we can cure them. 
Beyond question, then, the great specific for social distress lies 
in preventive justice. And this must begin in the family and 
begin with infancy. 

Mere ethical philosophizing will not produce a moral life but 
exemplified in the concrete it will. As the child waxes he should 
be trained in moral discrimination, But even this is ineffective 
if the child is not judged and dealt with justly. Fair considera- 
tion in the community of interests is the fundamental pedagogic 
of moral development. 

When love and justice move together as one, when charity 
becomes justice and justice, charity, we shall see what it means 
to render unto every one his own in the interest of the common 
good. We shall have found how to be moral as well as religious. 
We shall know by practise what Paul means by being “furnished 
completely unto every ood work.” We shall have realized 
the fatherhood of God in the brotherhood of man. We shall 
not be less than icin, but we shall be more than kind. 























The Emotional Element in Religious 
Education 

. DASHIEL STOOPS, Ph. D. 

rofessor Iowa College, Grinnell, lowa 
Definition of emotion in the light of psychology. 
According to the intellectualistic view of the emotions we first 
have an intellectual perception of some fact which gives us 
certain characteristic feelings that we call emotions and that 
these emotions may initiate certain actions. The voluntaristic 
view, in this country associated more-particularly with the name 
of Professor James, connects the emotions with instinctive reac- 
tions. According to this view emotions are organized feelings 
which go with characteristic instinctive responses, the emotion 
being the feeling side, the instinct the active side, of the same 
psychophysical process. This is the explanation of James’ at 
first startling assertion that we do not act because we feel but we 
have emotions because we act. 

This linking of the emotions with instincts, giving them an 
inherited basis, associates them with characteristic bodily states. 
And some psychologists define the bodily substrate of the 
emotions more specifically as the visceral as contrasted with the 
muscular system. The emotions are accordingly regarded as 
physiologically conditioned by impulses coming in from the 
viscera, which constitute the returning wave of outgoing instinc- 
tive responses. Mercier distinguishes between the conscious 
states associated with the muscular system which he says lie at 
the basis of our consciousness of the external world and those 
conscious states associated with the viscera, heart, lungs, diges- 
tive system, organs of sex, which underlie our consciousness 
of self. The comparatively late functioning of the organs of 
sex, for example, gives a distinctive addition to the volume of 
incoming currents to which the nervous system has for years 
accustomed itself. These strange, unrecognizable impulses form 
a marked increment to the emotional life, at times threatening 
the equilibrium of the self. 


THE EMOTIONS AND CONDUCT. 

Emotions in the evolutionary process are coincident with in- 
stinctive reactions. They are not ends in themselves. According 
to the biological view of life conscious states are preserved 
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because they fulfill some function. They give better reactions 
or they lead to some protective reaction. And emotions belong 
to this class. Anger, for example, leads to a strong, and there- 
fore, protective response. But human beings, having evolved 
processes of introspection and abstraction, isolate certain phases 
of their experience from their concrete setting and sometimes 
make them ends in themselves. Thus the fighting instinct, 
together with the emotions coincident with such responses, was, 
in the evolution of the race, a necessary protective form of 
response, but the modern prize-fight is a selection and idealization 
for purposes of vulgar sport and mercenary returns of a primi- 
tive, defensive instinct. Nature intends that these emotions, one 
and all, shall serve as stimulants to certain types of response 
necessary to the largest life of the individual and the race. When 
man’s reflective will for certain schematic purposes separates 
these emotions from their natural motor activities a divorce 
arises between this ideal, imaginary world and the realm of 
actual conduct; and a question of paramount importance for 
religious pedagogy is the problem of restoring these emotional 
experiences to their original and proper function as elements of 
real life. The emotions are reservoirs of inspiration to activity. 
Love, hate, envy, pride, sorrow, joy, etc., are the mainsprings 
of life. The intellect in all its forms is but a tool in the service 
of the fundamental feeling-attitudes of the human mind. Hence 
to isolate an emotion from its setting and treat it as an end in 
itself is to disregard its natural function and, therefore, to do 
violence to the living unity of experience. 

The singing of hymns of praise merely as a venting of senti- 
ment which leads to no definite activity tends to produce cant. 
To see the deficiency of such hymns we have only to compare 
them with work-songs in which the emotional coloring of play 
transforms the daily toil of life into music. Here we see the true 
function of emotion. The emotional elements can be torn away 
from their setting in the unity of experience in the field of 
religion in precisely the same way as in other fields of experience. 
And the result is just as damaging. We have noted the place 
which the viscera play in the consciousness of self. Especially 
is this true in the case of the organs of sex whose functioning 
at early adolescence adds tremendously to the volume of the 
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emotional life. Now comes the awakening and development of 
a genuine sense of self with all its implications of a social and 
a divine life. To emphasize and bring external pressure to bear 
on this already abnormally heightened sense of self is a pedagog- 
ical crime. What is needed is a wise religious pedagogy which 
shall follow the inner development of adolescent life by way of 
interpretation rather than an attempt to force its experience into 
preconceived or adult moulds. What is desired is not the over 


accentuation of this sense of self but the wise drafting off of 


its overflowing energies into outgoing objective activities. 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE [NTELLECT. 


That the emotions are deeper than the intellect is clearly seen 
in animal, racial and child psychology. The ‘iain is com- 
paratively a new addition in the development of mind. Through 
the process of natural selection, it has been grafted on the active 
and feeling phases of experience because it served the purpose 
of control. Its elementary form is memory which reinstates 
images of past states of consciousness. Then as the imagination 
becomes more and more developed general ideas are built up and 
preserved because owing to the uniformity of nature they serve 
as tools of conduct in that they foretell what may be expected 
in the future on the ee of the past. But all the while the 
original stuff out of whic 
found in the primordi al feelings which accompany the activities 
of the living organism. In ae brain we meet pictures, images, 
symbols for control. Knowledge gives relations between facts 
of experience but the elemental facts of experience are them- 
selves the immediate, first-hand feelings and emotions coincident 
with motor activities. Animal and child psychology is abundantly 
clear on this point. The world of sensations, images and ideas 
is our changing external world, that of our inner feelings and 
emotions is the more or less permanent background of our sense 
of self. Which is more vital for conduct is apparent. 

The way in which this process of intellectual control is 
brought about is through the selection of one native response or 
habit for another. Reason never creates a single native reaction 
toward any object. Thinking regulates, gives meaning to, estab- 
lishes connections between, brings to light the causes of, the 
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facts of experience. It deals with the transitive phases of exper- 
ience, but the immediate, substantive facts are deeper down. 
That A should love the particular individual B is determined by 
A’s reason but that he should love at all is an original impulse 
of his nature which his reasoning process finds but in no way 
creates. 

But because the emotions are on a deeper level than the 
intellect is only saying that they are immediately associated with 
inherited motor responses. Neither the intellect nor the emotions 
are by nature ends in themselves. If the emotions are deeper 
than the intellect it is no less true that it is the intellect which 
raises experience to the conceptual, that is, to the human, level. 
We have emphasized the fundamental nature of the emotions. 
Let us here emphasize the essential function of the intellect as 
one of control over the emotional and instinctive phases of 
experience. Even to-day an emotion when it is associated with 
religion has to many people an element of sanctity about it 
which puts it above intellectual control. This is a survival of 
the primative notion that emotional possessions are the gateway 
of the divine into the human world. In this notion there still 
speaks the primitive, uncontrolled, pre-civilized type of exper- 
ience. The sentence which Ingersoll puts in the mouth of the 
popular deity at the judgment in admitting the believer is this: 
Give him a harp! We need some pioneer work done in our 
hymnals and responses as well as in our sermons. Many of our 
hymns voice the moods of world-sick souls which can have no 
place in a militant, progressive, creative, world-transforming 
religious energism. We need more hymns on God like Holmes’ | 

Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 
God in nature as seen in Addison’s 
“The spacious firmament on high;” 
Christ as depicted in Whittier’s 
We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

Christian activity such as we find in Gladden’s “O Master, let 
me walk with Thee; the conception of Christ in Parker’s “O 
Thou great friend to all the sons of men,”—these are concepts 
which appeal to the modern mind. 
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Emotions on the conceptual level are just as real emotions as 
those on the racial or instinctive level. It is a fact that if the 
scientific man could take his full-orbed cranium in good working 
order along with him he would more often be found at religious 
services. Many students who in the next generation will be 
leaders in the world’s thought and action are practically excluded 
from active association with religious organizations because of 
this lack of coordination between the religious instincts and 
emotions and the ruling concepts of present day science. When 
we accept the evolutionary point of view that the feeling-attitudes 
are the mainsprings of life and conduct and that the function 
of the intellect is a regulatory and not a creative one, we will 
be in a position not only to tolerate but to invite and stimulate 
the utmost freedom of intellectual discussion in theology being 
firmly assured that religion has its sources in those levels of 
experience which are deeper than the definitive and exclusive 
currents of individual opinion. The emotions are racial, instinc- 
tive, common to all; the intellect is individual, voluntary, a 
synonym of individuality. Both are necessary to development. 
The only requirement is that the intellectual forms be expressive 
of actual, concrete experiences. And the way they work in prac- 
tice is the only test of validity. 

The emotions, accordingly, have an absolutely fundamental 
place in experience. The instinctive reactions with their charac- 
teristic emotional experiences constitute a level of experience far 
more fundamental in the life of the race than that of the intellect. 
This being so the emotions have a fundamental place in the 
education of tne individual. The eye makes possible a world of 
color and form; the ear, a world of sound and music; the eye 
and hand create the arts of painting, sculpture and architecture. 
The level of emotional appreciation is deeper in the race and, 
therefore, in the individual than the level of intellectual analysis. 
The fundamental emotions are common to all and their education 
makes us democratic; the intellect individualizes and its develop- 
ment makes us exclusive. 

What is most needed in society, without any exceptions what- 
ever, is the educational method. The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation stands for this educational method in the field of religion. 
In the long run most people will do the best they can. This 
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is the only hope of democracy. And what is needed from the 
churches is a form of training which will enable people to live 
in accordance with their religious aspirations. To condemn 
pride, anger, love of money, to preach asceticism is negative 
preaching. To transform pride into self-respect, to convert anger 
into courage, to teach the lover of money what to do with his 


money, to build upon the sex instinct as the basis of family life 
and therefore of the highest civili is to deal with life 


aon And if the reply be made that we are saved 








through Christ and not through educat we need only answer 
that these two things ot exclu: We are saved through 
— st not as a theoretica theology but as an actual 





ncarnation of the divine in ht , and to reach this ideal 


al our practical energy, zsthetic appreciation and intellectual 


L 


powers are needed. 


James Herron Eckels 


At the last meeting of the executive board of the Religious 
<ducation Association the following resolution was passed and 
laced on record: ‘Whereas, From the organization of the Re- 
ious Education Association until the day of his death, on April 

1907, Mr. James Herron Eckels was the treasurer of the 


9 Je 


ea) 


a. 


/ 
Association, and ve ing that per gave willingly counsel, support 
and faithful attention to its work, the executive board of the Re- 
ligious Education Association desires to rare its appreciation 
of his splendid and valuable services and to place on record their 
deep sense of loss through his death. To accept the office of 
treasurer at the beginning of this organization and to continue 
in it through the years of experiment and difficulty required a 
faith and devotion for which any words of praise are inadequate.” 





























Training in the Pre-College Years 
WILLIAM P. STANLEY, A. M. 


Pastor First Baptist Church, Oberlin, Ohio 


It has come to be a truism that young men and young women 
in college frequently pass through an intellectual experience 
which ultimately concerns their religious life, an experience 
viewed with delight by some, deplored by others, misunderstood 
by many, an experience which is as common among college 
students as the measles among those younger in years. It is 
unnecessary for our purpose to enter into a description of this 
time of readjustment, when the young person begins to think for 
himself, when the old is weighed and the new tested. We can 
shape our methods of training young people looking forward 
to a college course somewhat more with reference to this common 
intellectual experience, and, by so doing, make it less of a crisis, 
and more of a process. I suggest a few points for emphasis in 
the religious education of young people of pre-college age. 

First, we must encourage them to think. Teaching them to 
“love the Lord their God with all their heart, and with all their 
soul, and with all their strength,” we sometimes neglect to teach 
them to love “with all their mind.” Thinking is not such a 
terrible thing after all; it necessitates the balancing of alternatives, 
and this sometimes involves as an incident doubt, the bogey with 
which we frighten our intellectual children. Reverent thinking 
concerning “the faith once for all delivered” should be encour- 
aged, even before the student enters college. 

Again, we must guide them wisely in their initial attempts at 
thinking. There are similarities between learning to swim and 
learning to think. 

There are two ways of teaching people to swim. One way 
is to pitch the pupil in, and trust that somehow the proper stroke 
will come; if it does, well and good; if it does not, he is pulled 
out, confidence gone, and the learning of the art by so much the 
harder. The other way is to employ an instructor to teach the 
rudiments, and lead up gradually to the time when the pupil 
shall attempt deep water. These two methods are in vogue in 
teaching young people to think for themselves. A good many 
of the disastrous results may be avoided if the young people are 
encouraged to think earlier, and guided more gradually and more 
sympathetically in their early efforts. 
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There are two or three ways of guiding them in their thinking. 
Send them to college with the beginning of a sense of perspective 
in religious thinking. Open their eyes, through a rudimentary 
view of church history, to the fact that Christian men have 
thought before this century, lest on arriving at college they begin 
to think that only at the end of these days has God Jct loose 
a thinker on earth. Suggest that thought, like all else, proceeds 
by evolution, not revolution, that the results of past thinking 
are worth conserving; that the law of “survival of the fittest” 
operates in religious thought, and that the fittest which survives, 
as in the animal world, has a long line of descent reaching back 
into the past, and is not like Melchizedek. co 

Give them the beginnings of a sense of proportion in religious 
thinking. To some the fact that the Bible is printed all in one 
size type seems to be taken as a divinely inspired indication that 
it is all of equal value, that an utterance of a groper after truth 
is of equal value with an authoritative word of Christ. 

Having reminded them of the historical corrective to thinking, 
sO we may point them to the practical corrective. In the atmos- 
phere of a college community where everything is a trifle 
abnormal this practical corrective will not force itself on them. 
Cloistered thinking apart from practical everyday life is apt to 
be too fine spun, and to go to pieces when taken into the whirl 
of life. 

Most important of all, we must impress upon young people 
that thinking is not the most important thing in the religious 
life. They are going to meet some people who have forgotten 
that. They will be taught that the kingdom of heaven cometh 
by speculation, and that men of keen powers of thought take it 
by force, that the balancing of evidence is the highest task to 
which a man can set himself, and so important and so difficult 
that he need expect to do little else for ten years at least. Christ 
laid down a fundamental principle of religious pedagogy, “If 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak from myself.” We 
wise people often reverse the order. We try to say,—He that 
knoweth God’s will, shall will to do it. We want to box the whole 
compass of divine truth, before we set sail. 























Teaching the Bible to College Men 


An Experiment 
JAMES STACY STEVENS, M. Sc. 


Dean College Arts and Sciences, University of Maine, Orono 


My class is composed of about 40 young men including a 
few college instructors. At the beginning of the study of the 
present series of lessons in Genesis I asked how many had 
experienced difficulties with this part of the Bible, and the 
vote was almost unanimous. I then asked how many were 
familiar with any method of interpretation other than that which 
insists upon the literal truthfulness of the narratives. Rather 
less than 25 per cent. responded. The first six Sundays were 
devoted largely to the general subject of Biblical interpretation, 
entirely, it is needless to add, in a non-technical manner. [ then 
dictated the following questions, and asked as many as could 
to do so to hand in written replies the following Sunday: 

1. State the conception held by the writer or writers of the 
first part of Genesis, (a) Concerning God; (b) Concerning 
Nature. 

2. Why were such stories as those of the Fall and the Tower 
of Babel written? 

3. In what sense are they true? 

4. Are they true in their ethical sense? 

5. Do these or any other Bible stories appear to contain 
any intentional deception? 

6. Why were the narratives of miracles and special provi- 
dences more common in those times than now? 

7. Would the conception of God seem to you more or less 
dignified if these stories were literally true? Why? 

8. Compare Abraham’s call with that of George Washing- 
ton and of Abraham Lincoln, and God’s dealings with the 
Hebrews with his dealings with America. 

9. What relation does one’s attitude toward these Bible 
stories bear to his being a Christian? 

10. What do you mean by being a Christian? 

Twenty sets of replies to these questions were handed in, and 
from these I have selected several which seem to be typical. 

1. Regarding the first question it seemed to be the unani- 
mous opinion that the writer of the first part of Genesis had a 
rather crude notion of the nature and character of God. 
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“He had a human temperament ; He could hate as well as love, 
and required physical sacrifice rather than mental repentance.” 
“Nature was constructed and operated by God as seemed best 

to Him day by day, and not by any fixed laws.” 

2. “Stories like those of the Fall and the Tower of Babel 
were written to show some one’s interpretation of certain con- 
ditions or facts known to exist.” 

“They were written in answer to perplexing questions, such 
as the origin of sin.” 

“The story of the Tower of Babel gives in story form the 
experience of every ae 

“Tt was an easy explanation, to a credulous race, of the 
origin of language.” 

3. “They are true in the sense that they are true to life. 
They are stories of what man experiences upon earth.” 

“We cannot know how true they are in any respect, but they 
the entitied to a great deal of consideration, because they were 
written by men who thought deeply on such subjects.” 

“They are true in the same sense that Pilgrim’s Progress is 


4. It was pretty generally agreed that the story of the 
fall was true in an ethical sense, that some of the stories, such 
as that of Babel, did not correctly set forth man’s relation to God. 


“T believe the writer gave his honest conviction, and if 


“tr 


he lied there was no intentional deception.” 
6. “Because of the conception people had of God and their 
method of interpreting His dealings with men.” 

“Physical laws were not so well known.” 

“Many of the so-called miracles were merely natural phe- 
nomena.” 

7. All the replies to this question indicated that the concep- 
tion of God would be less dignified if the early Bible stories 
were literally true. 

8. “Washington and Lincoln had the same kind of call as 
did Abraham, and so do all of us.” 

“Each felt an adaptability for his work and set about doing 
it from a sense of duty.” 

“That God is directing the affairs of the United States is 
unquestionable. To the Hebrew race was entrusted the develop- 
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ment of religion; it can hardly be said that the United States 
has any particular mission not shared by other nations.” 

9. The answers to this ques stion indicated that the class 
believed that there was no rela yhatever between one’s 
attitude towards these stori ie nn of a Christian life. 

10. “Being a Christia: ans epting Jesus Christ as the 
highest and best type of manhooc 
His steps.” 


Ly 
s] 








“Being a Christian is i laid 
down by Jesus Christ as ort to live 





in accord with them.” 
“To be a Christian is to live 
Jesus would live if He were h: 
“By being a Christian we mean one who believes in God as 


as possible the life 





a Supreme Being, and has faith in His promises; who believes 
in Christ and His teachings ; and who desi arnestly strives 


















to live a clean, upright, and honest 

Those who know college students will not need to be told 
that these replies are not the memorized assertions of the 
teacher. Each question was given thoughtful consideration, and 
answered from sincere conviction. It is obvious, however, that 
the line of instruction wa ) out as to lead up to 
questions nine and ten. If Bible teachers can help young men 
and women, and older o: too, to be freed from the notion 
that the Christian life b ain} to one’s 
intellectual attitude concei 1a the Garden of and the 
Tower of Babel, they my judgment be excellent 


service for true religion. 








A Mission Study Class 


REV. WILLIAM C, BELL 


Lockport, New York, formerly Missionary in Angola, Africa 


None can question the importance of informing our young 
people on the making of Christian history amongst the heathen 
peoples. Fortunately it is possible to easily interest them in 
this fascinating subject. 

Each member of the class should have text-book, note-book 
and paste-board “Africa.” This latter is a small drawing of 
Africa, not larger than four inches long, on cardboard or heavy 
paper, and cut out by student at first meeting of class. The 
class should meet once a week in some regular place, preferably 
at a home. 

In our Study Class on Africa the first few lessons were 
devoted to the continent, as to its size, its rivers and lakes, moun- 
tain systems, its natural resources, climate, peoples, religions, 
etc., using two or more pages of our note-books for each topic. 
Upon one page, with our “Africa,” we quickly sketched an out- 
line map and in it located the facts touching that topic, using 
the pages immediately following for additional notes, and so 
with all the topics, using a new map for each. The teacher 
made the first copy on a blackboard. 

Some chapters were broken up into two lessons and others 
combined into one. Each member read the assigned lesson, and 
the teacher by questioning and constantly reviewing kept the 
whole subject before the class. The teacher must read exten- 
sively in order to explain and amplify certain portions. 

Frequently topics were assigned members of the class for 
preparation during the week, books being loaned to them and 
in fact to all others who could possibly be persuaded to do extra 
reading. 

One helpful feature was the taking up week by week in our 
private devotions a definite problem of the mission work in 
Africa, as for example,—the influence and example of the foreign 
officials residing in the country, receptive hearts among the 
natives for the truths of the gospel, for the missionaries in their 
work, 

The study of present mission methods was also of great value, 
—how the work is really done on the field, how new stations are 
started, how the natives are trained in both school and shop, 
how they are then sent out among the villages. 
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The Present Needs of the Sunday School 


FREDERICA BEARD 


Oak Park, Illinois, Author of ‘“Manual for Teachers”, etc. 


The needs of the Sunday school of to-day are manifold. To 
be thoroughly practical we will consider those that are fu-da- 
mental and which, at the present time, it is possible to meet. 

First of all, a conservative progressiveness is most essential 
Some Sunday schools are seeking change too quickly. A sudden 
revolution will not bring about the best results. Others seem 
not to be moving forward at all. They are doing the same kind 
of work in the same way as they did it ten years ago. We need { 
evolution—a gradual and a natural growth. To illustrate: It 
is the exceptional school that can safely re-organize entirely 
or that can grade its various departments in an intelligent way 
all at once. The attempt results in a mechanical grading, or a 
choice of new subject-matter without sufficient investigation, 
or reason for its choice. But every school can and should make 
an effort to find out what is best for at least one department. 
Then, as soon as the children of this department are ready for 
promotion, another course of work should be ready for them. 

We plead for a careful investigation of study courses (before 
any change is made) by those who are fitted through special 
training for this work. If there is no one in the individual school 
to do this, inquiries can be made and help secured. At least 
a group of text books can be examined. In some schools a 
change of lessons has been adopted hastily and, not proving 
satisfactory, the schools have turned back with discouragement 
to the old work which was itself poor. 

We note also the danger of too great a literary emphasis. 
A selection must not be made because of the knowledge even of 
the Bible that it will give. We need to study child life and find 
out what part of the Bible will be most helpful at the different 
periods of development. This need shows at once a greater one: 
that of the teacher who is trained to see what is most helpful 
and how to use it effectively. 

Teachers must be trained in the study of child nature and the 
principles of teaching as well as in the study of the Bible. How 
is this to be done? Plans should be made at once in the theo- 
logical schools by which churches may have in the future teach- 
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ing pastors who will be fitted to carry on this work, who will 
feel the supreme importance of the Sunday school and be willing 
to devote themselves to this service. At present the opportunity 
of having such a helper is rare as few ministers have studied 
pedagogy. For the immediate time, a Christian teacher of 
teachers, a man or woman whose profession is teaching, may be 
employed to give instruction to the individual group of Sunday- 
school teachers or to several groups uniting for such training. 
This will require money and it should have it. 

We are thus led to the greatest need of all: the co-operation 
of the church. Is it not a strange sight to see a church giving 
its strength and money to missionary causes while it is utterly 
indifferent to the work and needs of the Sunday school nominally 
its own? Surely the Master’s word will be heard, “These things 
ought ye to have done and not to have left the other undone.” 
A due conception of the importance of the Sunday school will 
lead to its being included in the annual church budget. It is 
time we ceased trying adequately to teach the children with their 
own brown pennies as a financial basis. It will lead also to the 
appropriation of funds for the missionary work of training the 
teacher of its children. To turn over the religious education 
sai chil dren to those who, no matter how earnest, are altogether 
untrained in all that constitutes good teaching, indicates that 
anes care less for the souls of their children than they do 
for their minds en bodies. Ought not the Church of Christ 
to hang its head in shame when a conference of Christian mothers 
is called in the interests of the Sunday school teaching of their 
children and seven out of fifty are present! And this in a 
church which is active in many other lines of good work, and 
whose indifference in this respect is not exceptional. 

For the most satisfactory results in the Sunday school the 
co-operation of the parents is most surely needed. This is 
impossible without a better understanding of the work. Often 
the remark is heard, “I tried to find out what my boy had 
learned,” or “My boy does not seem to be learning anything.” 
Apparently it is forgotten that the deepest things a child learns 
are not always expressed in words. Learning—in the usual un- 
derstanding of the term—is not the important thing; it may be 
a means to an end,—that end being the training of character. 
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If, in the passing of the months, a boy is more truthful and 
obedient, more manly and self-controlled, it may be due to the 
good work of the Sunday school. And it is for this sort of 
thing, as its purpose and aim, that a parent should watch the 
work of a school. 

Many parents nowadays visit the day school in which their 
children are placed; how many visit the Sunday school? Much 
is said as to teachers visiting the homes of their pupils. How 
often does a mother call on the Sunday-school teacher of her 
child? Thoughtful mothers often invite the day-school teacher 
to enjoy the hospitality of the home; we wonder if it is not as 
important to give the same invitation to the Sunday-school 
teacher. 

To sum up then: the first great need of the Sunday school 
of to-day is the co-operation of the church. This will lead to 
sympathy with and appreciation of the efforts now made. It 
will lead to an improvement in the work, to a use of money for 
ways and means to make this improvement, to a training of 
teachers who, when trained, will be able to grade schools intelli- 
gently, and supply text-books and many other needs which are 
apparent in the working of the schools of to-day. For these 
things we must wait with a patient yet expectant hope. 


The Sabbath College 


The Sabbath College is the name given to a new development 
in the Sunday school, the organization of classes of young people 
and adults designed for their religious education and arranged 
especially after the model of the college and with their needs in 
mind, as the ordinary Sunday school is designed for the children. 
Its course of study naturally is more comprehensive than that of 
the Sunday school. A number of such Sabbath Colleges have 
been organized in different denominations and the reports of 
their usefulness are very encouraging. 








The Council of Religious Education 


The sixth* meeting of the Council was held at Niagara Falls 
on July 2 and 3, 1907. Fourteen members were present. The 
meeting was one of the —oe important yet held by the Council, 
for he representative attendance and the two solid days devoted 
exclusively to Council ae ns accomplished much. 

The chief aim of the meeting was to find and formulate a 
general conception of religi ous and moral education which may 

erve as an expression of the purpose of the Religious Education 
Association and a guide to its activities. A preliminary draft of 
a“ a statement was prepared by a committee (Messrs. Coe, 

Votaw and Sanders) and tentatively approved by the Council. 
This statement is now to be submitted to ail members of the 
Council, for their detailed consideration and full suggestion. 
Then, in the light of the suggestions received, a revision of the 
statement will be made by the committee, and this will be reported 
to the Council at its next meeting for further action. 

The whole work of the Council was carefully surveyed and 
defined. Further steps were taken toward the preparation and 
publication in book form of a bibliography of religious and moral 
education, and for the comprehensive, scientific gathering of 
religious and moral statistics. A committee was appointed 
(Messrs. Votaw, Stewart, St. john) to report a program for the 
next meeting of the Council, to be held in connection with the 
next genera! convention of the Religious Education Association 
at Washington, D. C., in February, 1908; a program was pre- 
sented and approved. The Council also approved the proposal 
of the Sunday-school Department to appoint a commission of 21 
for the inves cine of Sunday-school curricula. 

In the five sessions of the Council held at Niagara the follow- 
ing subject was ‘onic in its three subdivisions and special 
topics. Brief papers were presented as indicated, after which 
thorough discussions by the Council occupied the hours of the 
meetings. It became evident that this was the way to think 
through the difficult problems of religious and moral education 
and to secure united aims and action. 





*The five meetings preceding were held as follows: Chicago, February 12 and 13, 1903; 
Philadelphia, March 3 and 4, 1904; Boston, ae bruary 14 and 15, 1905; Cleveland, February 13 
and 14, 1906; Rochester, February 6 and 7, 1907. 
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General Subject: 
What Constitutes Religious and Moral Education? 


I. For the purposes of this Association, what should be under- 
stood by the terms “religion” and “morality”? 


Ten-minute Papers—Proressor Grorce A. Cor, Pu.D., Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., and Hon. Etmer Ettsworto Brown, 
Pu.D., United States Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Reading of answers to this question from other members of the 
Council. 


II. The aim of this Association being “to promote religious 
and moral education” (Art. II. of the Constitution), specifi- 
cally what do we wish to see accomplished ? 

1. In the development of the individual, 


(a) as to habits (what habits are essential, how much 
conformity to religious customs should be 
sought?) 


(b) as to sentiments (conscience, reverence, etc.) 


(c) as to ideas (knowledge, doctrines, formulated 
ideals). 


Ten-minute Paper—Proressor Freperick Tracy, Pu.D., The Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 


2. In the control of the mass consciousness. 


(a) Should we aim at continuous activity of the pub- 
lic conscience as well as occasional correction 
of evils? 


(b) Do the moral and religious forces create and pro- 
mote new issues, or deal with issues thrust upon 
them? 

(c) Do we need to emphasize the function of the 
leader as contrasted with that of the reformer? 


Ten-minute Papers—Rev. Lester Brapner, Jr., Pu.D., Rector St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Providence, R. I., and Present L. L. 
Doccert, Px.D., International Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


III. How is religious and moral education to be accomplished? 
1. In the case of the individual. 


(a) What should parents hold themselves responsible 
for in home education, and what relations should 
they establish with the school and the church? 
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Ten-minute Papers—Rev. Frank K. Sanpers, PuD., D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, Boston, Mass., and Proressor WALpo S. Pratt, Mus.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

(b) What should the school hold itself responsible for, 
and what relations should it establish with the 
home and the church? 

Ten-minute Papers—Proressor Epwarp P. St. Joun, Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn., and Rev. JessE 
L. Cunrneccim, Director Correspondence School, Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

(c) What should the church hold itself responsible 
for, and what relations should it establish with 
the home and the school? 

Ten-minute Papers—Rev. J. D. Hammonp, D.D., Secretary of the 
Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church South, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Mr. Henry F. Core, General Secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, Chicago, Ill. 

(d) What should be the training of workers in educa- 
cation (parents, pastors, school teachers) ? 

Ten-minute Papers—Presipent Georce B. Stewart, D.D., Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y., and Rev. Ricnwarp M. 
Honce, D.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

2. In the case of the mass consciousness. 

(a) Can institutions be made prophetic as well as con- 
servative (the church, the university, the theo- 
logical seminary, etc.) ? 

Ten-minute Papers—Rev. Witt1AmM F. Anperson, D.D., Secretary 
Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, New York 
City, and Proressor CtypE W. Votaw, Pu.D., The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

(b) How can prophetic vision be transformed into 
effective public opinion? 

Ten-minute Paper—Proressor Irvine F. Woop, Px.D., Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Discussion. 


THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL 


The scope and nature of the work that the Council undertakes to 


do are defined by the Constitution of the Association (Art. III., Sec. 4, 
Par. 


5. Comprehensively stated, the aim is to discover and to effect 
proper function of religion and morality in the whole process of 


education. The following more specific description of the work of the 
Council is here submitted for consideration: 


1. A STATEMENT OF RELIGIOUS AND Mora Epucation. The formula- 
of a comprehensive statement that will define and interpret the 
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foundation, point of view, and essential purpose of religious and moral 
education, ‘indicating the nature of religion and morality and their inter- 
relation in the educational process, and suggesting the service which each 
should perform in the development of the individual and of society. 

2. SUPERVISION OF THE MovEMENT For Reticious Epucation. The 
thorough and careful survey of the forces that are shaping the present 
religious and moral education, with reference to the ideas, ideals, methods, 
agencies, and results, in order to supply the enthusiastic, intelligent unity 
and direction that the movement needs. The Council is charged with 
the annual appointment of some person to present at the general Convention 
the Annual Survey of the Progress of Religious and Moral Education. 

3. Tue CorrELATION OF THE WorkK OF THE DEPARTMENTS. Unity 
in the work of this Association, conducted largely under the seventeen 
Departments conforming to the specific divisions of the field of religious 
and moral education, is to be secured by the coordination, guidance and 
promotion which the Council can provide. 

4. Statistics or Rriticion AND Moratity. One of the immediate 
requisites for advance in education is the proper collection and adequate 
tabulation (by the Departments or otherwise) of the facts of religious and 
moral expcrience, of the conditions of religious and moral training, and of 
the methods and results of this instruction now in vogue. 

5. Screntiric InvesticaTions. Many vital problems of religious and 
moral experience and training await solution. The thorough investigation 
of these problems by capable men, on the basis of modern psychology and 

philosophy, and in accordance with scientific methods, is essential to the 
improvement of twentieth century education. 

6. Tue Pusrications oF THE AssocrATION. The Council will con- 
sider what books, periodicals, pamphlets, reprints, and other printed ma- 
terial, are desirable for carrying forward the religious education move- 
ment and the work of the Association; it will encourage the preparation, 
by members of the Association or other persons, of the books and articles 
needed; and it will recommend such publication to the Executive Board. 

7. A BrpiiocrApHy oF Rericious Epucation. The preparation of 
a volume containing a select working list of books on all practical aspects 
of religious and moral education. This list to be helpfully classified 
and annotated, and at intervals of five years to be revised. Also, to promote 
the compilation of a complete bibliography of the literature of religion 
and morality as related to education. 

8. Tue WInTER MEETING oF THE Councit. To hold in February, in 
connection with the Annual Convention of the Association, a meeting of 
several sessions, for the transaction of the business of the Council, for 
the supervision of the work and publications of the Association, for the 
consideration of investigations conducted by the Council or other Depart- 
ments, and for the discussion of the general theme of the Convention. 

9. THe Summer MEetING oF THE Councit. To hold in July, 
separately or in connection with the N. E. A. Convention, a meeting of 
several sessions, for the scientific treatment and thorough discussion of 
the fundamental problems of religion and morality in relation to educa- 
tion, for the review of literature, for the consideration of statistics, for 
the criticism of methods, and for the survey of results. 

10. RELATION TO KINDRED ORGANIZATIONS. Since there already exist 
many large, active and efficient organizations for religious and moral edu- 
cation, and since this Association seeks to bring together the workers in 
these organizations and to promote the interrelation of these agencies, the 
Council will acquire full knowledge of the aims, methods, activities and 
personnel of these kindred organizations, and will suggest and assist in 
fraternal relations and will work in co-operation with them. 











The Sunday School Department 


The executive committee of the Department of Sunday 
Schools of the Religious Education Association met in Room 725, 
156 Fifth avenue, New York, at 10:15 o’clock a. m., Monday, 
April 15, 1907, and was opened with prayer by the Rev. Lester 
Bradner, Jr., Ph. D. Present, Rev. Geo. B. Stewart, D. D., 
chairman; Dr. Bradner, Rev. E. M. Fergusson, secretary; Rev. 
Henry F. Cope, general secretary R. E. A., and Rev. Franklin D. 
Elmer. 

The secretary read the matters referred to this committee at 
the sessions of the department at Rochester February 6 and 7, 
1907, to wit: 

I. The recommendations of the Committee on Resolutions, 
Dr. C. R. Blackall, chairman, concerning (a) a bureau of Sun- 
day-school information; (b) the publication of the Scripture bib- 
liography whose completion was reported at Rochester, and (c) 
the broadening of the scope and plans for the Sunday-school Ex- 
hibit. 

II. The recommendation of Professor Street, in his paper 
read before the department, of a committee of twenty-one to 
prepare and report a curriculum for Sunday schools. 

In connection with I (a), the plan for such a bureau of in- 
formation submitted by Mr. Fergusson and appended to the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions was considered in detail. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT AND RESOLUTIONS. 


“Your committee would first express, in behalf of the Sunday- 
school Department, most grateful recognition of the constant ad- 
vance in mechanical lines, as well as in expository, ethical and 
spiritual teaching, that has marked the numerous periodical Sun- 
day-school issues of the past two years especially. 

“Your committee unite in commending to the executive board 
of the Association the desirability, not to say necessity of a bu- 
reau of information at headquarters, whereby both individuals, 
schools and all other originations directly or indirectly related to 
the R. E. A. may be brought and maintained in closer touch 
with the executive office. In order to begin the creation of such 
a bureau of information without entailing large expense upon the 
directors of the Association through present enlargement of the 
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office force, we recommend to this department the appointment of 
a special committee of inquiry on Sunday-school work, according 
to a plan which will be presented by the secretary. 

“Your committee regard as exceedingly valuable for practical 
purposes the extended and comprehensive Scripture bibliography 
for some time past in preparation and now completed, and would 
respectfully urge that a full —— thereof be made, both 
separately and in the R. E. A.’s Journal at as early a date as may 
be found practicable ; the poetohe form of said bibliography being 
in conformity to the plan of those who have the matter in charge. 

“Your committee heartily commends the work of Brethren 
Hodge and Elmer in the preparation, arrangement and direction 
of the Sunday-schoo! exhibit made at this convention. Recom- 
mendation is respectfully made to the executive officials that this 
effort be broadened beyond anything previously done in behalf 
of the R. E. A.; that at an early date the entire work be placed 
in the hands of some one person as director by and in co-opera- 
tion with the executive office, with a view to eventuate in a per- 
manent exhibit at the central office, as well as to make a worthy 
and complete showing at the next convention; and that it be ab- 
solutely free from commercialism of any sort whatever. Further, 
that so far as may be found practicable, limited loan exhibits 
may be made by the director, with approval of executive office, 
for use at local institutes and conventions, the entire expense in- 
volved to be borne by the borrowers; provision for the general 
expense of the exhibit to be made by the executive committee.” 

Plan for a Sunday-school Bureau of Information. 

“T. That no interference be permitted with the work of Sec- 
retary Cope and the central office in answering inquiries on Sun- 
day-school work; but the officers of this department, with the 
members of the committee as constituted below, will be glad to 
co-operate as referees on any points where their special knowl- 
edge may be thought useful to inquirers. 

“TI. That a commitiee of inquiry on Sunday-school work be 
appointed by the president of this department, to consist of a 
chairman, a secretary and seven other members, for the purpose 
of gathering, tabulating, keeping a file, reporting and preparing 
for the uses of the Religious Education Association and the 
world information on the following lines of inquiry: 
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1. Statistics of Sunday schools and their work. 

2. Directory of all general, local and denominational agen- 
cies for the promotion of Sunday-school work, with reports, ad- 
dresses of officers and headquarters, and catalogs of publications. 

“3. Sunday schools individually graded, conducting experi- 
mental work, or issuing original curricula or graded material, 
with statements of results. 

“4. Materials of general instruction, including lesson period- 
icals and textbooks now in use in the Sunday schools of North 
America, with reports as to their adaptability and value in use. 

“s. Materials available for graded curricula in Sunday 
schools needing help in the gradation of their teaching work. 

“6. Educational appliances. 

“7. Sunday-school architecture. 

“8. Bibliography. 

“TII. That the committee of inquiry be authorized to publish 
preliminary statements from time to time in “REL1cious Epuca- 
TION,” and that a full report on one or more of these heads be 
submitted at the convention of 1908. 


“c 


“TV. That no member, except the chairman, be appointed 
upon this committee otherwise than with reference to his ability 
and willingness to assume responsibility for the pursuit of some 
one of the special lines of inquiry enumerated in Section 2. 

“V. That the committee have leave to modify the terms of 
these lines of inquiry as experience shall suggest. 

“VI. That all catalogs, indexes, files and collections of ma- 
terial shall be the property of the R. E. A. and be lodged at its 
headquarters when released from current use by the committee. 

“VII. That the president of this department, upon the re- 
quest of the committee, be authorized to ask from the directors 
of the Association, in the name of this department, an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the committee, not to exceed $100 a 
year.” 

The secretary, with the president, was instructed to prepare a 
letter calling on members for co-operation in preparing the ex- 
hibit of materials for Sunday-school work contemplated in I (c). 

The committee on inquiry (I (a) and supplement) was ap- 


pointed as follows: 
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I. On statistics, the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, 835 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J. 

2. On Sunday-school organizations, Herbert Wright Gates, 
M. A., 153 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 

3. On Sunday schools individually graded, the Rev. Lester 
Bradner, Jr., Ph. D., Providence, R. I. 

4. On materials of instruction in use, Miss Georgia Cham- 
berlain, American Institute of Sacred Literature, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

5. On materials for graded curricula, the Rev. Franklin D. 
Elmer, Winsted, Conn. 

6. On appliances for Sunday-school work, Rey. Walter W. 
Smith, M. D., M. A., 28 LaFayette place, New York, N. Y. 

7. On Architecture (laid on the table at present). 

8. On bibliography: (a) Old Testament, Rev. Prof. Richard 
M. Hodge, D. D., 700 Park avenue, New York, N. Y., and Rev. 
Thos. C. Hall, 113 West 88th street, New York, N. Y. (b) 
New Testament, Rev. Prof. A. C. Zenos, McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, and Prof. M. W. Jacobus, 14 Marshall street, 
Hartford, Conn. (c) Method, Rev. A. A. Butler. 

It was further provided that Dr. Stewart, as president of the 
department, should be the chairman of this committee of inquiry, 
and that he should notify the members not present of their ap- 
pointment. 

The recommendation of Professor Street was then taken up. 
The paragraphs in Professor Street’s paper referring to this mat- 
ter are as follows: 

“Second. That the formation of such a curriculum demands 
the co-operative labor of several specialists and cannot well be 
wrought out by a single mind. 

“Third. That this Association or some other should devote 
considerable time and effort to the accomplishment of such a 
task. 

“Therefore I recommend that a committee of twenty-one be 
appointed, to whom shall be assigned the task of the organiza- 
tion of a curriculum. Said committee to be composed of sub- 
committees representing the kindergarten, primary, junior, inter- 
mediate, senior, adult and normal departments of the Sunday 
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school, and that said committee report at the next annual meeting 
of this Association.” 

After discussion it was resolved: 

“t, That we make requisition upon the executive board of 
the Association for the funds necessary to prosecute this work, 
and suggest the propriety of an appeal to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion in view of the fact that the work of this commission of 
twenty-one is strictly a scientific investigation. 

“2. That we proceed to the appointment of a commission of 
twenty-one, recognized experts, who shall study the problem of 
religious education in the Sunday schools in a scientific spirit, 
survey the whole field of the religious education of the child in 
the Sunday schools of all creeds and denominations, discover the 
educational principles which must underlie the method and cur- 
ricula of these institutions, and indicate their pedagogical ap- 
plication.” 

The correspondence with these appointees and the final selec- 
tion of the commission was left with the president of this depart- 
ment. 

The name of the president was added to the commission by 
vote of the committee. 

It was resolved that the appointment of this commission be 
referred to the executive board of the Association for final ap- 
proval, 


“The Ithaca Bible High School” is the name given to that de- 
partment of the Sunday school of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Ithaca, N. Y., which corresponds to the secondary school. The 
plan of organization, worked out by Professor Duncan C. Lee, 
makes this a real school, doing serious work with people who 
are of high-school age. The membership is about 175. The 
curriculum is based, at present, entirely upon biographical ma- 
terial. 


The New Volume 


At the last moment an altogether unexpected difficulty has 
occurred in printing which will delay the volume three weeks; 
it will appear August 2oth. 

















Notes 

On February to, last, pastors and educators from various 
points in Minnesota and North Dakota met at the Hotel West 
for the organization of what is to be known as the Northern 
Society of Biblical Research. We are unable to give a complete 
list of members, but a total membership of thirty or more is ex- 
pected. 

Two papers were read, one by Dr. Arthur T. Fowler, pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church, Minneapolis, and one by Dr. Wallace 
N. Stearns, professor in Wesley College, Grand Forks. There 
were the usual formal features—banquet, business meeting and 
the adoption of constitution and working regulations. The so- 
ciety will meet four times a year and it is the determination of 
the members to promote Biblical studies of high grade and to 
encourage endeavors looking toward original investigation. The 
meeting was called in response to an invitation issued by the Chi- 
cago Society of Biblical Research. 


Since the last issue of the Journal conferences have been at- 
tended by the secretary and addresses on religious education been 
delivered at the following points: Urbana, IIl.; Chicago; Elk- 
hart, Ind.; Kokomo, Ind.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Dillon, Mont., and Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. Clifford W. Barnes, formerly, during 1905, the general 
secretary of the Religious Education Association, is now the 
Honorary American Executive Secretary of a new organization 
known as the International Committee on Moral Training In- 
quiry. This committee was instituted in Great Britain and seeks 
to inquire into moral education in the public schools. 


Pacific Coast Section 

After the conference in Los Angeles, being en route to speak 
at the Christian Endeavor convention at Seattle, the General Sec- 
retary was able to meet a number of the members of Northern 
California at San Francisco. At the conference held there plans 
were made to bring together the R. E. A. forces on the Pacific 
Coast so that they may gather for conference and may promote 
the work of religious education through the Association in the 
Pacific Coast states. Prof. A. E. Wicher of the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary is chairman of the committee on organiza- 
tion and the Rev. Edward L. Parsons, rector St. Marks Episcopal 
Church, Berkeley, Cal., the secretary. 
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Religious Pedagogy in Theological 
Seminaries 


By an error in the article on “Teacher Training in Theological 
Seminaries” in “ReEticious Epucation” for June, the University 
of Chicago is made to appear as giving very little instruction in 
religious pedagogy, while the truth is that a great variety of work 
in this department is offered at that institution, both within the 
divinity school and in the other schools of the university. Pro- 
fessor Henderson has a major of forty-eight hours in the princi- 
ples of religious education; Professor Ames also has a major in 
the psychology of religion; Professor Stetson gives a course in 
religious education in the summer quarter, and Professor Kirk- 
patrick in child study. There are also full courses in experi- 
mental psychology and the psychology of the educational process 
by Professors Watson and Angell in the development of religious 
life and doctrine on the basis of psychology, with courses under 
specialists in the history of education, in pedagogical methods, 
nature study and the kindergarten, in the College of Education, 
and the advantages of special conferences on religious education 
in the Sunday school, in the home, the church and in general. 
Instruction is also given in connection with courses in the de- 
partment of homiletics. Plans are now under way for co-ordi- 
nating all these and other cognate courses in the interests of re- 
ligious pedagogy in the widest sense of the term. 


The Los Angeles Conference 


The newspapers of Los Angeles described the R. E. A. con- 
ference as the most interesting and most important of all the 
gatherings held in connection with the N. E. A. convention. A 
large audience gathered to listen to papers by President Wm. 
Douglas Mackenzie and Dr. Elmer E. Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and to an account of the work ci 
the Association by the General Secretary, Henry F. Cope. Presi- 
dent Benj. Ide Wheeler opened the discussion with a vigorous 
and helpful address and the general discussion which followed 
gave good evidence of the deep interest of educators in the pur- 
poses of the Association, for it was difficult to bring the confer- 
ence to a close. Asa result of the gathering new members were 
gained for the Association and many teachers brought close to 


its work. 
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